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AN ESSAY, 

Upon the existence, or non-existence, of such 
alhiag ae Spor... 

(In explahation of some parts of the fol-| 
lowing essay, it ~ 1 be well to say, that it was | 
written as the third of a series—of which the | 
two first have been by some accident, mislaid | 
and lost. So soon as | obiain leisure su:.cient, 
] shall re-write them, and present them to the | 
readers of the Examiner. It may be proper. 
to say that twoarguments in this essay are deri-. 
ved fromHume—but as | have not seen his works | 
in three or four years, I have not treated wang] 
at such Jengtli as 1 might otherwise have done. | | 

In the furegoing essays, Ihave considered 
two religions, which, growing out of creeds 
more ancient, but still radically “the same, have 
bound the minds of men for many and weary | 
ages. In this f wisi: to consider the ground 
which I have for receiving or rejecting the doc- 

rine —the problematical “theory—that there is 

xistent in nature a something called Spirit, 
not assimilated to matter,and havi ingno proper- | 
ties or qualities in common with it. In making, 
thisexammiation, | shall labour under disadvan- 
tages still greater than inthe two former es- 
says—for many of those who went side by 
side with me in those attempts at investigation, 
will forsake me in this—thinking that of this doc- 
trine at least,there can be nodoubt. Think then 
reader, if you have already decided against’ 
me, and ask yourself, if it may not ve that) 
this lingering belief is a remnant of that faith 
without investigation and reason, which you | 
have already decided to be absurd—was it not | 
instided into you at the same time with the | 
doctrines of Christianity? Was it nota part 


and portion of that creed—and have you any | 


reasons lor believing it—seperate from those 
which aim at convincing you ef the truth of 


that religion? When you reject one part, have | 


you any reason for retail another part of | 
the same useless and + isicfary creed? Have 
you any other ground for beliéving this theory, 


\ 
than that you have always don@so—that your | 
And are you M6f convinced of: 


its truth, merely because you! think that it| 
Anaivze the reasons which my theory, or defend my belief. Bat further, 


fathers did so? 


oughé to be true? 


induce you to believe in the existence of Spi-| { have the 


e; any way, to any of our senses. 


‘Intimate connection. 
shape,tangihility nor extension, it sti!! has the 


sway matter in any manner. 


' 
' 
i 
I 
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| and if you are still unconvinced, you will at 
least know whether I have any good reason for . 


rejecting the doctrine. Lay aside, as far as you 
can,every prejudice of éducation,and calmly& 
_dispassionately examine what | shall sey upon 
the subject; andI promise totreat it fairly, 

that is as far as my abiiities will allow; to make 
© assertions without reason and evidence, 


! “i to attempt to lead you astray by no ialse 


sophistry. 
In order to understand fully and fairly the 


subject which we are to discuss, let us first en- 


quire into. the definition of the word Spirit, as 
understood by the learned of our age and coun- 
try. Spirit, is defined to be the negation of 
all the properties of matter; that is, something 


intangible, invisible, and imperceptible, in 


What Spirit 


is we do not know—of that, no definition can 


‘inform us. Weare only teld what it is not. 
Though devoid of al! the properties of matter, 


we are yet told that it has wtih matter a most 
Though it has neither 


power cf acting upon matter---itcan grasp and 
This is Spririg 
But in this definition, say again, & be it borne 
in mind, we are only told what & pirit does, and 
whatit is not. The whole definition i is a ne- 
gation. It will at once be plain that hada 
human being never heard or conceived of such 
a thing, he would necessarily require some 
proof to induce him to believein its exis- 


tence, and [ might say to the advocates of the 


doctrine, that the burden of proofis with their 
sido-hea T need only deny the doctrine, and 
leave them te prove it—that I ought no to be- 
lieve without proofiac I not only | havea right 
to deny it, but th.tI ought to deny it, and a- 
wait proof. Looking without preformed opinion 
and prejudice upon the subject, it would ap- 
pear that there could be no proof of its exis- 
tence, because we can only receive evidence 
through the medium ofour senses, and nothing 
can act upon our sensesexcept matter. Here 
then I might rest the case, and wait until proof 
was offered, which could never be, before I 
should advance one single argumentto support 


me reason for de nying the exis 


rit, and ask yourself if you have any other.— | tence of Spirit, that I have for denying any 


It not, re 


smber that you eught not to be'ieve | tale ofan appari iion,and it is conceded by ev- 


Without ser tae ‘e,—that you do not believe un- lery man, that any tale ofa vision ora ghost 


less you either have, or suppose you have,suf-) 


ficierst proot. Go wih me then to the end,’ 


ought to be disbelieved until proof is adduced, 
+The parallel is exeet—and just as far as I am 
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from believing the appearance of a ghost,so,in  ‘Tartarus. They shrieked like men. 
far am I from believing the existence of Spirit. |'‘They were ferried over the Styx in a_ boat. 
Perhaps, indeed, the former is more rational They were purified by the winds, the waters, 
than the latter; for if the common ideas of | and the fire—and both they and the Gods could 
ghosts be true, they have some properties of | be seen by human vision, made a little keener 
matter, and can and do become visible, so} than common. Ossion describes his ghosts as 
that there might be proof adduced of the ac-| coming on the clouds in a misty shape, and 
tual appearance ofa supernaiural being. This, shrieking when the sword passed through them 
I might believe, though many a man has heard | The God of the Bible was a being who sat up- 
tales of the kind from respectable men which; ona throne, and from whom Moses hid his 


he has still only ascribed to delirium, or effec- 
tion of the ocular organs. We have all read 
tales—and well authenticated ones too—of the 
second sight, written by men who were cer- 
tainly far above superstition and senseless cre- 
dulity—such mea as Campbell, Scott and 
Hogg, and yet we disbelieve them. But of 
Spirit there can be no proof. Spirit cannot 
become visible to the eye, or the feeling, and 
of course there can be no evidence of its exis- 
tence. So soon as proof derived from the 


senses was Offered, it would indeed be proof 


that something existed, but at the same time, 
it would be proof to the same extent, that the 


something was not Spirit. If Spirit were to em- | 


body itself in an airy,misty, or cloudy shape, 
we might indeed have the best evidence in the 


eyes, a proof that he could have seen him. — 
Nothing but matter can make an impression 
or image on the retina—nothing but matter can 
ofcourse be visible. ‘The ghost of Samuel 
| was visible to Saul. The souls in heaven play 
“upon harps—an operation not easily perforim- 
ed without hands—and sing—an operation not 
easily performed without lungs—good material 
‘lungs. The God of Mahomet hada hand 
\coldas ice. His angel had eyes—which it 
‘takes matter to make. The Devils of Milton 
were tumbled hither and thither by thunder- 
| bolts, and made use of canon balls to pelt the 
| angels. 
| Now without going back to the belief of the 
| barbarian world on these points, we have said 
enough to show that the ideas held upon this 





world of the existence of the shape—of a cer-! subject by all nations, were entirely at variance 
tain portion of maéter, but the existence of the | with that meaning which the metaphysical ge- 
Spirit would still be as provlematical as be-| nius of the latter ages, aided by the sublime 
fore. Thus I have even more reason for be-|rhapsodical nonsense of Plato,, has ascribed 
lieving the tale ef a ghost than the existence; tothe word Spirit. Itis nolonger a visible 
of Spirit—and as there has zever been so good | and tangible thing, but it is a mere negative 
proof given of the existence of Spirit, as of) idea, which ihe mind tries in vain to grasp and 
the appearance of ghosts—as there has never to clothe with a shape, ‘‘to give to nothing, a 
been any evidence of the former adduced, I! local habitation and a name.” I misquote a 
might stop here and simply. say thatI have | little, for it is not quite so substantial as air, 
no right to believe any such doctrine. ithis Suirit. The mass of the common people 

But | wish not only to be neutral in the mat- | zow have no conception of any such thing as 
ter; that is, to stop and say that Ido not know Spirit in the sense—or rather nonsense—giv- 
whether there is such a thing as Spirit or not— | en it by the learned—neither has any man in 
but positively to disbelieve it. I wish to show, \the world any defined idea of it. In fact it is 
not only that I have xo reason for believing it, | difficult--or rather impossible to talk of Spi- 
but strong ones for disbelieving. Let us first; rit at all. Wecan only speak of it by des- 
see what ideas all nations have formed con- | troying its nature and assimilating it to mat- 
cerning this something which we hear called jter. It can make no impression on the mind 
Spirit. and produce no idea, except as we give to it 

The Gads of Homer sat on Olyympus—they |some property of matter. If we call it a sub- 
ate and drank like mortals. Sitting is an act | stance-——substance is matter. Ifwe call ita 
performed by a portion of matter. ating is a/thing—thing igmatter. If we try to imagine 
consumption of matter to supply the constant | its properties we are ata loss—for all the pro- 
loss of matter produced and taking place con- | perties which,we see, or know, or conceive of, 
tinually in that combination of matter which | arise from and belong to matter. When we 
is abody. Jove grasped his thunderbolt—| say that Spirit has existence, we conceive of 








even his crown—aye, and gratified his lusts 
in the same manner as mortals. Mars and 
Venus were wounded by Diomed—and tho’ 
they shed no b‘ood, they shed a spiritual lignor, 
caliedichor. The souls of men, according to 
the Roman poets hunted, rode, and quarreled 





existence only by means of extensibility and 
occupancy of space—and these are properties of 
matter. If we speak ofits acting on the body, 
we immediately recur to the action of one por- 
tion of matter upon another. If we call it, 


2 . 7° ulin 
substannal, we can cnly count up the attri- 
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butes of matter, arid learn what it is not. We 
-have no idea of what Spirit is, repeat it—we 
only know whatit isnot. And if we give a de- 
finition to nothing, we shall find that the defi- 
nition applies exactly to Spirit. Nothing, is 
that which can be recognised by none of the, 
senses—and Spirit is the same. Nothing is that | 
which has no positive attributes and proper- | 
ties——and Spirit is the same. Can nothing act 
uponmatter! Why not? ‘There isno more | 
impossibility in it than in the action of Spirit. 
The only reason why Nothing cannot act upon 
matter, is that it has no properties in common 
with it, and Idefy the whole earth to point to 
any other reason—and this reason applies 
equally to Spirit. 

In fact how can we have an_ idea of Spirit? 
Locke has confuted the doctrine of innate | 
ideas, and has shown that we receive no ideas, | 
except such as come to us through the percep- 
tions of the senses; and in order for any thing 
to be perceptible to the senses, it must be ma- 
terial. Wecan form an idea of a monster 
by combining other ideas—but how can we 
form an idea of Spirit? To combine ideas of 
matter will notform an idea ofa thing imma- 
terial. We have then only one method leit. 
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parents, the virgin **went to Epidaurus, and 
was there delivered ofa son, whom she expos- 
ed upon the Mount of Myrtles; when Aris- 
thenes, the goatherd, in search ofa goat and 
a dog missing from his fold discovered the 
child, whom he would have carried to his home 
had he notin apptoaching to lift him up, ‘per- 
ceived his head encireled with firy rays, which 
made him believe the child to be divine. The 
voice of fame soon published the birth ofa 


| miraculous infant; upon which the people flock- 


ed from all quarters to behold the heaven-born 
child” (‘Taylor’s Diegesis p. 150)—Mscula- 
pius possessed the power of raising the dead; 
& having encroached upon the rights of Pluto, 
by practicing this gift, he was complained of 
to Jupiter, who slew him with a thunderbolt. 
His worship was continued at Rome until !ate 
in the fifth century 

Hercutes was the son of God by Alcmena 
wife of Amphyctrion, king of Thebes. His 
birth is placed as far back as 1280 B. C.— 
His first exploit was that of strangling two ser- 
pents sent to destroy him in his cradle. This 
he seems to have performed, according to 
some accounts of it, when he was not above 
half an hour old. But what is still more extra- 





We collect all our ideas of matter——anuilhilate 
them all——and then we have an idea of——what? 
——Nothing. Have we any right then, to be- 
lieve in the existence of what, according to our 
ideas, can have no existence, and of which we 
can form no idea, or if we had the ideas, could 
find no words wherewith to express ii? 
(To be continued.) 





For the Western Examiner. 
CREDIBILITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

I now undertake to show, thatthe Jesus 
Christ of the New Testament is virtually, if 
the term may be allowed, an Eclectic God,— 
a ficticious personage, made up from materials 
drawn from a variety of sources,but more par- 
ticularly from the mythology of India. In 
doing this I shall bring to view some of the 
more striking characteristics ef heathen dei- 
ties; leaving the reader to decide whether it 
is possible that the resemblance which these 
bear to those of the christian saviour, 
could have veen a mere coincidence; or 
whether it is not more rational to conclude, 
that the story of the latter is nothing more 
than an impudent plagiary of that ofthe former. 


AiscuLapivs was revered by the Phenicians | 


ordinary is, that there are exploits supposed 
\to have been performed by Hercules, even be- 
fore Alemena brought him into the world.” 
(Spence’s Polymetis p. 116) According to 
Parkhurst, ‘it is well known, that by Hercules, 
in the physical mythology of the heathens,was 
‘meant the Sun, or solar light, and his twelve 
fumous labours have been referred tothe sun’s 
passing through the twelve zodiacal signs, and 
this perhaps not without some foundation.— 
But the labours of Hercules seem to have had 
a still higher view, and to have been originally 
designed as emblematic memorials of what the 
real Son of God and Soviour of the World 
was to do and suffer for our sakes.” (Heb. 
Lex. p. 520.) 

Mercury. This God was worshiped under 
the title of Tue Worn; also the Messenger of 





God. “The Word that in the begining was 
with God, and that alsowas a God.” He is 
said to have descended into hell, and caused 
a cessation of suffering there. (Bel!l’s Pan- 
theon, vol. 2, p. 72. )-**And he preached unto 
the spirits in prison.” (1 Peter 3, 19.) 
Tnor, in the Gothic mythology, ‘is repre- 
sented as the first born of the supreme God, 
and is styled in the Edda, the eldest son; he 





was esteemed a midd!e divinity, a mediator be- 


and Egyptians as the saviour of mankind.— | tween God and man. With respect to his ac- 
Ilis worship extended to Greece also. He) tions, he is said to have wrestled with death, 


was supposed to have been the offspring of the | 

| a | . f 
’ one knee; to have brmased the head of the ser- 
| pent with his mace, and, in his final engage- 


| 


virgin, Coronis, who had received the embra- 
ees of God. To conceal her situation from her 


and in the struggle, to have been brought upon 
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(pe 
ment with that monster, to have beat him to 
the earth and slain him.” (Watson’s Theol. 
Inst. vol. 2, p. 189, 90.) 

Baccaus. This was the Osiris of the Egyp- 
tians, the Yesus of the Phoenicians, and the 
Dionysius of India. He wag also called A- 
doneus, which signifies the Lord of Heaven, 
or the Lord and giver of Light. **The indian 
nations (say Taylor) were believed to have 
heen entirely invotved in darkness, tll the 
light of Bacchus shore on them.” (Dicgesis 


p. 191.) ‘The real origin (continues the sam.) 


author ) of the mystical three letters IHS, sur- 


came the serpent Caliya, and raised a moun- 
tain on the tip of his finger. He also descend- 
ed into hell; and brought the dead to life. He 
preached meekness and lowliness of spirit, and 
so far put into practice his own precepts, as 
to wash the feet ofthe Brahmins. Eventuai- 
ly he was crucified between two theives, rose 
from the dead, and returned again to heaven. 
His disciples afterwards preached the Gospel 
oftheGeeta (which he ::ad left behind) through- 
out the continent of India. 

‘That the name of Cnrisnna,and the gen- 
jeral outline of his story, (Says Sir William 





rounded with rays of glory, to this day retain- 


Jones) were long anterier to the birth of our 


od evenin our Protestant churches, and yd Saviour, and probably to the time of Homer, 


'y supposed to stand for Jesus Hominum Sal- 
vator, isnene other than the identical name of; 
Bacchus—Yes;” i. e. Yesus, Baccus, Sol, at 
Sun, or, if we choose, Jesus. 


we know very certainly.” ( Asiatic Researelies, 
vol. 1, p. 259. 

“In the Sanscrit Dictionary, compiled more 
than two-thousand years ago, we have the 


Prometuevs The character and attributes| whole story of the incarnate deity born of a 
of this Man-God, as derived irom a tragedy of| virgin, and miraculously escaping in his in- 
ZEschylus, which was written and acted at| fancy from the reigning tyrant of his country. 
Athens £00 years before the christian era, are | (Jbid.) 
briefly as follow:—He united the devine and} ‘Iam persuaded (continues this writer) that 
human nature in one person, being perfect! a connection existed between the old idola- 
God and perfect man. He desended from |trous nations of Egypt, India, Greece and 
heaven, and became a sacrifice to himself to | Italy, long before the time of Moses.” 
atone for the sins of adegenerate world. He! Notwithstanding the incontrovertable evi- 
was nailed to theCross on MountCaucasnus; and | dence brought forward by Sir Willicm Jones, 
in the hour of calamity he was forsaken by | Dr Bently has marvellously discovered by 
his friend and follower, Petraeus, a fisherman. | @stronomical calculations, that the birthof Chri 
None remained to witness his dying agonies | shna took place A. D. 690! I mention this, 
but some female followers, who lamented, but | knowing that it is apt to be fished up as an 
could not subdue, his inflexible philanthropy. | ofiset to the fact of the great antiquity of this 
At length overcome by his sufferings, he up- | Superstition, and for the purpose of exposing 
braided Jupiter for having forsaken him, and | the ridiculous shifts which Christian evidence 
yielded up the ghost. Atthe moment of his | writers are sometimes put to, to keep up their 
dissolution, the whole frame ofnature became | tottering system. 
convulsed. The earth shook, the rocks rent, | “The statue of this Go? js to be found in 
the graves were opened, and a storm ensued | the very oldest caves & temples throughont all 
that seemed to threaten the dissolution of the | India” (Higgins’ Celtic Druids, 154, 7.) 
universe. He desended into hell, rose again | ‘Two sculptured figures are yet extant in one 
from the dead, winged his way to heaven, and | of the oldest pagodas of India, the former of 
took his seat on the right hand of God. (See; Which represents Chrishna, an incernaiion of 
Potter’s translation of ‘Prometheus Bound,” | their mediatorial God Vishnou, trampling on 
and aleo Taylor’s Diegesis, from page 191 to) the crushed head ofthe serpent; wile in the 
198. ) latter it is seen encircling the Deity in its folds, 

Cunisnva, a Hindo deity, was believed to | aid biting his heel.” (Watson Theol. Instir. 
have been born from the left rib of a virgin; vol 2. », 190, 
the wile of a Carpenter; and to have been the | Here are materials enouzh, in all reason, for 
person of Vishnou (Ged) himself, in human, Vie moat stupid set of eclectics that ever existed 
form. ‘He passed a life of the most extraor- | 0 build a system out of; andthe only wonder 
dinary and incomprehensible nature. His |!5, that, from the ample means which they 
birth was concealed, through fear of the ty-| Possessed, for making selections, they did not 
rant Cansa, to whomit had been predicted ; blend the system in such a manner as to pre- 
that one born at that time, in that family | vent detection altogether. Verily, there is no 
would destroy him.” (Asiatic Researches, ; new thing under the sun! : 





vol. 1, p. 259.) He was fostered by a herds-| The sign of the Cross,too, is entirely Pagan. 
man; and at an early age, gave evidence of his, ‘It is ca most of theEgyptian obelisksand was 
devine nussion. 


Atthe ogeofeeven, heaver believed to possess all the devil-expelling vir, 
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tues which have been ascribed to it by Chris- 
tians.” (Diegesis p. 201) Dr. Clarke gives 
an engraving in his Travels,of aPhoenician me- 
dal; found in the ruins of Citium, on which 
are represented, not only the Cross, but a 
string of beads attached to it, and even the 
Lamb of God, itself. Dr Maurice informs us, 
(Indian Antiquities, vol. 2, p. 36,) that ‘the 
two principal pagodas of India, viz., those of 
Benares and Muthura, are builtin the form of 
crosses.” ** Egyptians, Arabians and Indians, 
befere Christ, (says Skelton,) paid a remar- 
able veneration to the sign of the cross,’ &c. 
&c. (Skelton’s Appeal, p. 45.) 

But our limits will not allow us to cite fur- 
ther evidence of these facts. 
already adduced, we consider sufficiently con- 
clusive. For further information on this im- 
portant subject we refer our readers to the 
valuable works of the Rey. Robert ‘Taylor; the 
Diegesis, and the Syntagma; from the former 
of which many references to Important passa- 
ges, quoted in the foregoing communications, 


have been drawn. PHILO. 


— 


For the Western Examiner. 
Messrs. Editors. Jn an article published in 
the “Shepherd of the Valley,” I said there 
was no foundation for the theory that the chris- 
tian religion was of Egyptian origin; but that 
its principles and doctrines were first announc- 
ed and inculcated by Jesus Christ, in opposi- 


What we have! 


Atthe birth of Christ, we learn from history 
that the gentile world was divided into a great 
many different sects of religion and species of 
philosophy; and that the Jewish nation was 
also divided into a variety of religious sects. 
All those various sects were again devid- 
ed and subdivided, until their different branches 
and ramifications became quite numerous.The 


‘\sect to which the writerin the Examiner has 


particularly invited the attention, as having 
founded the system which is now called the 
christian religion, isa sect of the Jews denom- 
inated Essenes. They are frequently spoken 
of by Josephus, Philo, and others, and were 
divided into two branches, the practical and 
theoretical Essenes, which last were also dis- 
itinguished by the name of Therapeutae. With 
their system of theology were intermixed some 
of the principles of the Grecian and Oriental 
philosophers, particularly of theEclectics, who 
derived their leading principles from the system 
of P!ato, and it is on account of this mixture 
and of some of their distinctive traits, that 
they have been called by so many different 
names, 

Jt is admitted that, of all the Grecian phi- 
losophers, the Platonists and Eclectics made 
ithe highest advances in knowledge and the 
jones apwroach to true wisdom: and it is al- 
so admitted that no sect was so strict in their 
| morals and avstere in their mode of living as 
the Essenes; yet their respective systems were 








tion to the prevailing prejudices and notions of| very defective. The Esscnes were exceedingly 


the age in which he lived; and that this fact 
carried with it strong evidence of the divine 
origin of the system. In allusion to that ar- 
ticle, I presume, you ask for some proof of my 
indirect asse. tion, as you term it, that the testi- 
mony of Philo, the Jew, cannot be depended 
upon. : 

Jn order to maintain ny proposition, I do 
not deem it necessary to invalidate the testi- 
mony of Philo, for I can see nothing in his 
statements, nor in those of any other historian 
with whom I aim acquainted, which supports 
the contrary proposition as laid down by a 
writer in the Examiner—viz.—that the chris- 
tian religion is a fable of Egyptian origin. It 
is incumbent on him to prove the affirmative 
of that proposition by some satisfactory evi- 
dence; and until that is produced, 1 might 
content myself with my first assertion, which 
is a simple denial of his. Inasmuch, however,as 
he has displayed no little research into eccle- 
siastical history, for the purpose of showing that 
Jesus Christ was not the founder of the chris- 
tian religion, & as some might regard so many 
historical references and quotations as proof of 
the fact, without understanding their applica- 
tion, J will now give the subject a very brief 
examination. ‘a. 


superstitious and entertained some notions en- 
tirely at variance with the principles of chris- 
tianity. (6) Those of them who were called 
|Therapeutae resigned themselves entirely to 
the most egregious fanaticism and folly.— 
They would engage in no sort of business or 
employment on their own account; nor would 
they be instrumental in promoting the interests 
of others. In short, they appear to have con- 
sidered themselves as released from every bond 
by which human s8ciety is held together, and 
at liberty to act in direct opposition to almost 
every principle of moral discipline (¢) The 
doctrine of the resurection of the body, which 
was expressly taught by Jesus Christ, was not 
an article of their faith. (d) Whoever will 
take the pains ofexamining the accounts of that 
sectand of making himself acquainted with 
their whole system of religion, I think will find 
no such resemblance between it and the cliris- 
tian religion as will lead him to infer that they 
are one and the same. (e) Jt would be strange 
indeed if some correct ideas of God had not 
been entertained by the Jews of those days; 
and it would be no less strange if some wise 
maxims and some pure principles of morality 








| had not been adopted and practised upon.— 


But] confidently assert that none of the sys- 
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the fact to be found in the history of the times, 
but nothing of the kind can be shown. (f) ‘The 
coincidences between the Essenes and the_ 
christians are not of a character to show a com- 
mon origin; and there is no resemblance be- 
tween them in some of the particulars in which 
the writer in the Examiner has sought a com- 
parison. Surely, the circumstance that a| 
sect of Jews,at the period whenChrist appear- | 
ed on the earth, continued to adhere to some 
Jewish customs—that they were in possession | 


of scriptures, observed festivals, fasts, and | 
other religious rites—that they held stated, 
in the Examiner will read the epistles of Paul, 


meetings for public worship, at-which sermons 
were preached, prayers were said and psalms | 


were sung—and that they engaged in other | 


practices and performed other religious cere- 

snonies, which have been adopted by chris: 

tians—furnish no argument,to my mind, in fa- | 
vour ofthe hy pothesis that the christian Sys- 
tem was conceived and matured in the schools 
of Alexandria before the birth of Christ. Nor | 
can I see any resemblance between the severe | 
discipline, austere penances, and unsocial 
misanthropic manners of the Asectics, or the | 
foolish superstitions of the Therapeutac, and | 
that pure, sublime morality and active benevo- 
lence taught and practised by Jesus 
Christ (g g) | Nor yet between the remedies ad- 

ministered by them for diseases of the body 
or mind, and the miraculous cures which we | 
are told were wrought by Christ and the Apos-_ 
tle Sy ft, ) 
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tems of religion, morality or - philosophy that were as easily determined as that of pro- 
existed at the birth of Christ served as a mod-| { 
el or pattern of the system taught by Misine] 
If it were so, there would be some evidence of'' 


fane writings; ‘and we have no more reason to 
question the accuracy of the decision,made by 
those who had the best means of judging, in 
the one case than in the other. (J. ) 

The suggestion that the gospels, which are 
now received as canonical, were e copied in any 
part from writings in the possession of the an- 
cient ‘Therapeutae, is one of the wildest vaga 
ries, as it strikes my mind, that was ever con- 
ceived. Not the slightest evidence can be ad- 
duced in its support. Every word in the gos- 
‘pels evidently relates to transactions which 
took place e whileChrist was upon the earth; and 
no writings of an older date can be produced 
to which they bear any resemblance or which 
record similar transactione. (m) Ifthe writer 


which he has repeatedly quoted in support of 
some of his own positions and thereby ac- 
‘knowledged them to be authentic, he will find 
‘out where Paul got the gospel which he preach- 
ied, and will have no occasion to resort to con- 
jecture for a solution of his difliculties. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that Christ first 
preached his own gospel, and that the Apos- 
itles preached it as they heard it from him. (x) 

{t does not appear that they reduced any part 
of itto writing until several years after his 
death. Whoever is desirous of being particu- 
larly informed ofthe principles and evidence, 
‘upon which the canon of the New Testament 
has been settled, isreferred to the works of 
' Lardner, Paley, and Jones, where he cannot 
‘fail to receive all the satisfaction upon the sub- 
ject that a reasonable person could ask. (0. ) 
| Ihave now buat slightly touched upon a Pat 


There is no doubt that some Essenes and} of the topics connected with the subject to 


Piateniste, as well as Jews and Grecian’ 


which my attention has been called. ‘T'o give 


Philosophers, became converted to Christiani-) it a full and thorough discussion would require 


ty; and it is natural to suppose that some of 
their old notions would be retained by them 
after their conversion, having become so firm- 
ty rooted by long and eonsif it cultivation, as 
not to be casily eradicated: and to that circum: 
stance, unquestionably, is to be ascribed some 
of the corruptions and incongruities, which 
have been engrafted spon christian theolo: ay 


and whic hdistigure iteven at the present day. | 
(i) ‘Those converts might have been in pos- | 


\ 


session of sitpposititions gospels and epistles 


esteemed by thein on account of some pecu- | 


harites favoring their former doctrines; but 
there is no ground for the assertion, so far as 
1 am informed, that those which have been re- 
jected as spurious and apochryphal were ever 
held in repute or considered as canonical by) 
g 

authorship and genuineness of the gospels and 

epistics, which compose the New Testament, 


the generality of the early christians. (4)The, 


a muuch longer treatise than you would proba- 
bly be willingto publish. I cannot quit the 
subject, however, without subjoining a few re 
marks in relation to another objection to the 
authority ofthe Bible as the word of God which 
I find stated in che Examiner. The objection 
is that the Bible teaches doctrines and princi- 
(ples which are found to be at variance with the 
‘results and demonstrations of the physical 
sciences. 

| Iwill first premise that the language of the 
Bible is to be construed and its meaning ascer- 
tained bythe same principles of exegesis, 
which would govern in the exposition of any 
other book. ‘The subject treated of and the 


object of the writer are always to be takeninto 
consideration as of primary importance in see- 
king for an interpretation. As to the Bible, 
itis obvious that its main object and purpose 
was not to teach any system of natural phi- 
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losuphy or to reveal any principles of the REMARKS. 


. : ° ? Sake . (a2) Of course we have no right to deny the asser- 
physical sciences, but to instruct mankind if | tion ofour correspondent, that he can find nothing in 
regard to their moral condition, their rela- | the testimony of Philo, the Jew, as brought fo rward 


tion to God, and their future destinies. (p)—- land sanctioned by Eusebius, which proves to hig mind, 


* is : ° .' that the Christian religion is of Egyptiar ‘igin— 
Now ii, observing the weil established rules of : hyper age 


nf . . Aaa , jthough we think it strange that such should be the 
criicisin in reading the Scriptures, the mind | tact. He must, however, either admit that the wri- 


is constrained to adopt 4 construction. which in- tings of Eusebius are to be received as authority, or 

— : : ’ | that they are not to be so received. Ifthe former, the 
volves an absurdity ors repugnant to human ; position we have taken stands unshaken;-if the latter, 
reason, I readily admit that it is not to be re- | beis welcome to the result. The very basis ofecclesias - 


A Ks es “o Seiad ‘tical history in that case will be destroyed, and the 
ceivedas the word of God. But | deny that , church for the three first centuries, left without a his- 


they do teach any doctrines which cannot be | torian. Ifthe words of Eusebius (quoted by a writer 
. - . . ° ’ i : y « m . . 
reconciled with right reason and a sound phi-|i# the paar ert renege =.) Sodeies aiuto 
‘ + 7 “ : S Ana ‘he | preve induditadly, Nat @ sect Nol essentially a erent from 
losophy. If the chemist, in the course of his , Christians, existed in Egypt prior to the Christian cra. 
experinents, 18 driven to the conclusion that) And what, too, does Augustin mean, (and we presume 
matter must have ’een eternal, then I say that} that our correspondent doubts not the authority of Au- 
he Bible d ones sa dh * | gustin--S¢ Augustin,) when he tells us, that ‘when 
tne seme Coes not teach an opposite doctrine; | Christ came in the flesh, THE TRUE RELIGION WHICH HAD 
( q) and yet! do not see how he can find any | PREVIOUSLY EXisTED, began to be called Christian,” and 
more difiiculty in understanding and believing t#t ‘this in our day is the Christian Religion, Nor as 
at tl ee aes. saison tata id d HAVING BEEN WANTING IN FORMER TiMES, but as having 
that the matertas universe as Cl eatec rN 10 in later times received this name?” 
out of nothing, than that it existed from all is) The principles of Christianity! What were the 
si ° : pe » 2 ' oe principies of Christianity, distinct from those oi the 
eternity without his RGeuey- r) Nor does the Eclectic philosophy! In what respect did the Eclectics 
Bible teach that the sun revolves around the differ from the early Christians at all? Really we can- 
earth, any more than astronomer# do the same a oe aay further a in one solitary particular, 
é aS Seagpe ie -. “.), hereatter to be noticed. 
Ww hen they speak of its rising and setting. §3)) (c) Weare willing to trust to acomparison between 
When the science of geology shall have proved | these characteristies of the Eclectic Monks and those 


: ‘ : neste Chatatiane Wha were dnemas offha re 
conclusively (which it has not vet done) that of the early Christian: . The very dogmas ofthe latter, 
: : - now extant, are sullicirent to establish the identy ot 
the earth is more than six thousand years old, | the two sects as one. s 

it will be time enough to inquire whether the | A, Aye, there’s therub, Jf such a being as Jesus 
Mosaic account of its formation is to be un-) ? mirror eed ever existed (which by the way is fir 
: : | from being certain) itis likely that he was the orizina- 

derstood as an absolute creation out of noth-} tor of the doctrine in question. But,at any rate, Paul 
ing, or as a making and fitting of it for its pre-| a oe fact of oe epee soma,“ no reasonable 

e 3 . - eval scan 2 ade ras co or . S 
sent race of inhabitants. If the physiologist Who were instrumental in promulgating ite And in 

: . 12 : aE ere “ag S . a 
finds that immateriality Is mere nonentity, | this one particular is it, that we cantrace the only ma- 
then I say that soul or spirit, when spoken of | terial dificrence between the Eclectic philosophy, as it 
in the Bible, isnot immaterial. I also deny'| cue ae i 7 nod ee ee 
eo . mite Y | on earth, and modern Christianity. 
that the Bible teachesany mathematical absur-| (e) We think difterently; but, as we before observ- 
dities; and yet I admit it to be an absurd pro- ed, we are willing to leave this question to the decis- 
mee ; : : | ion of the candid reader. 

position that one may be made three Without) —(f) We were under the impression that sufficient ev 
a devision, or that three may be united wtijh-| idence of this fact had already been adduced, by our 
ut augmentation ‘t, ’ correspondent “Philo,” to convince the most prejudic- 

. : oe , i ,ed mind; but it would seem from the remarks of our 

I will only add, that when evidence is ad-) friend « B,” that we have been mistaken—at losst in 
duced to prove that the Bible teaches absurd | his case. I, ee ae turn to the chapter of Ex:- 
. a ec iid : »sebius from whic ve Information in guestiom was 
doctrines, it will be time to discuss it. Iam drawn, and will readit attentively, we think there is 
not one of those who deprecate or would repress | yet a prebability that his scepticism on this point will 
a free investigation and discussion of any mat-| be removed. _ Our correspondent seems to be familiar 
-s ap ayer . | with many of the peculiarities and with the genera! his- 
ters pertaining to the christian religion; for, in| tory, of the Eclectics He must know, therefore, that 
ny opinion, the cause has nothing tofear from, their system of phlosophy, as they termeda heleroge- 
a ae os ae, “ * | neous mass ofdocmas,was drawn from various sour- 

+4 st a4 SC athe ‘ } ‘rn os . _— 
the mo rigid crutiny but will rather gain jecs. That they engrafted upon theirsystem, whaler- 
strength Uy If The suvyect 1s certainly One | er they deemed worthy of it; and ithe is familiar with 
which deeply concernsus all, and upon which the eae ey Scriptures, - a also know, that 
e . . 7F i many of the dogmas thus pilfered irom various formes 

each one should satisfy himself by a diligent) orp, easel ; 

. : ? ‘0 | of Pagan superstition, are now to be found mixed up 
and careful examination. No friend of the! with the doctrines of the New Testameat. We have 
christian Teligion will be disposed, I trust, to} T0™ to allude but to a few at present. 

: oo Ue , , . | Inthewritings of Menander, wihoflonrished 20% vears 
snun any investigation that may be instituted | before the supposed birth of Christ, we have the teilow - 
by its opponents. It belongs to them, how-| ing sentence; ‘‘We ought to consider the poor us cer- 
ever, who are better qualified for the contest, R°cily belonging to the gods,’ but in the witings of the 
“ 7 bi “un New Testament we find it thus improved upen,-"'Ple; - 
than Iam, to enter the lists with those who as-| sed are the poorin spirit, for their’s is the kinglom of 
sail the cause, and to defend it, by fair Sige ie " ’ 

nt and in a christian spirit. aca; ' e have seen by a reierence of “Pile,” in No 3 of 
ment and oe “e BUSAN St against all the ihe Examiner, that the eclectie phil: sophers did re 
ebjections wancn may be urged against if. scrupte to prevariate and to lic, when they thought tt 
B. (| ceigsncy ofthe case demanded. Paul, slsc, hue bee: 
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The followiag among the canons of eriticiam 





wre a re cman we om 
accused by the same writer (and let them defend him] nonical. L 
who can) of the same giving of tongue; and to this we! Jaid down by Veylor wiil, we think, decide this mat- 
mightadd any passages in the gospels themselves. | ter, 
, But the most striking resemblance between Chris-| «Those writings which have the less appearance of 
tian and Pagan dogmas is to be found inthe “goidena! ere, ” 4 
cot - ae © | art and contrivance, are the first. 
rule,”’—of doing to others as we would have others |. 7, ae ; : , ’ 
doto us. Below we place them side by side. The Chose writing whose existence. is acknowledged 
. re - S se ? a e 

Chinese maxim is on the authority of Josephus Tela, by others, but which themselves acknowlecg» not those 
whose integrity as atranlator has never, we believe others, are unquestionably the first. 

In additon to this, if our triend will turn to the Chap- 


been impugneg. Its author flourished in China more 

than 500 years before the Christian era. 
CoxrFucivs, Maruew, 
Maxim 24th. CHAPTER Vi; VERSE 12. 





Do to others what you Theretore, all things 
would they should do unto whatsoever ye would that 
you; and do not unto an-jmen should do to you, de 
other what you would not lye even so to them; tor this 


ter of Eusebius betore alluded to, he will find that the 
Essenian gospels bore a striking analogy to those now 
received as canonical, 

(n) So far fom this being certainly established it is 
extremely doubtful whether by Christ and his twelve 
Apostles is meant any thing more than tbe sun’s passing 
through the twelve signs of the Zodiac. (See Taylor's 





should be dune unto you. |is the law and the pro- 


Thou only needest thislaw phets. | ee Sas ee eee: ) 


(o) We also are willing to refer the unbiassed res - 
derto these authorities. They suggest conclusions, to 
the unbiassed mind, far different from those intended. 

(yp) ‘True,--*‘the wisdom of the wise ts foolishness 


alone; itis the foundation 
and principle ofall the rest. 
(g) Our correspondent forgets himself, He has 
already told us that the Essenes (and there is about as 
much difference between the terms Essene, Ascctic, The- with the Lord;’but why is it thatGod should have deliv- 
rapcut &e, as there is between six and lalf-a-dozen) | ered a revelation to man which is opposed to almost 
were ‘‘strict in their morals,’’ &c. He may term their | every principle of the physical sciences? Would it not 
religious observances ‘‘foolish siperstitious,’’ if he| have been just as well {according to our ideas of the 
thinks proper, but verily we cannot perceive wherein | wisdom and power of Deity) to have made a perfect sys- 
they ditter essentially from those of Christianity. As! tem at once and thereby have prevented those numer- 
to the “sublime morality and active benevolence’’ of | ous errors into Which men have run and into which they 
Christianity, we know very little of it but from hear- | are still running through fearofopposing the philo- 
say. ‘There are donbtless many excellent moral pre- | tephy ofthe Bible? Newton, in that case, would net 
cepts in the New Testament (and there ought to have | have been compelled to write,as it were, with a knife at 
been many more, judging from the sources whence these | his throat; nor would science have been retarded by the 
were drawn) but the very objectionable system by which recantatition of Galile».  Virzillins woul d have been 
they are embraced, limits their influence. , permitted to prosecute his studies unmolested, or would 
(i) The cures performed by the Essenes, be it; have been encouraged in them ratherthan retarded, 
remembered, were also miraculous. See the authorities | had it not been that the Bible had taught that the earth 
quoted by *‘Philo,” in No. 3 of the Examiner. was an outstretehed plain. Astronomy,Chemistry, Na- 
(i) It was Christianity that was engrafied on Pa- | tural Philosophy, would have long since been what 
anism, and not Paganism on Christianity. | they one day must be, but for this Bible; and it may be 
The early me down as an indisputable fact that the progress of 


(k} Our correspondent ts in error. 
fathers (or rather, as some one has observed, mothers) | science has ever been in a direct proportion to the de- 
of Christianity, were in the habit of quoting promiscous- | cline of biblical auti ority. 
ly from apocryphal and canonical gospels. As evidence (g) ‘Then our friend would assert what he could not 
of this fact see Lardner’s “Credibility,” 2d vol. pages | maintain. It is scarcely necessary for us to remark that 
109, 383, 423, 595, 508 & 521; and Middleton’s ‘‘Free the Bible does teach an opposite doctrine, and that no 
Enquiry,” pages 33 & 34. Dodwell,in his Dissertation | discovery of modern science could alter its meaning.— 
upon [renaeus, al!uding to the holy fitthers of the early We did not expect such Josuitical quibblir g from such 
eges, says, ‘‘they sometimes cite passages which most | a source. In the very first chapter cf Genesis we are told 
certainly are not in our present gospels.’’ According | that light was made betore the source of it} now does 
to Jortin (Rem. Ecc. His.) Justin Martyr professed | not tis contradict, not to say natural philosophy but 
great regard for the sybilline verses now kuown to be | common sense? Docs our correspondent wish further re- 
a forgery. " ferences?’ Does he not kaow that the whole chapter 

(1) What means, pray, had theCouncil of Nice to de- | above cited is an outrage against every thing like prob:- 
termine which of the 50 and more gospels were canoni- | bility?’ We would refer him teo, to the doctrine of the 
cal and which were not? Was it by throwing them | trinity, but as we are informed that he does not subscribe 
all under atable, as Pappus informs us, and then betak- ‘to this absurd dogina of the Jew-book, we will refrain 
ing itself to prayor thatthe inspired writings might get | from doing so—though we believe that the doctrine in 
upon the table? Ireneans, who died about the begining , question is as plainly proved, admitting the authority of 
of the third century, is the first author who mentions our | the Bible, as any other Christian dogma whatever. 
present gospels by name. Whether he had any good) = (r) The materalist Anews that matter exints—he does 
reason for selecting them from among a great many oth--| not hnore that an independent being, called God, exists. 
ers equally equivocal in character, he bas not thought, It ts easier and more rational therefore for him to con- 
fit to tell us; but there is a ridiculous story told by | clude, that the universe forever existed, than that it 
some one ofthe tithers (we cannot refer to our authori. | should have been ereated—and that too by the agency 
ty at present) that the choice was made because there’) of a something, about Which he knows nothing. The 
ought to be four, to correspond to the four points of, The word creation conveys no detinite idea to the mind, 
the compass, North, South, East and West! We have) There’is nothing created in our age of the world. Mat 
no doubt but some excellent reason of this kind sufliced. | ter it istrue is continually putting on new forms; but 

(m) Pardon us, but we think we can safely demur | matter, as far as mav can judge, isthe same now that it 
to this opinion. Whoever has read the Apocryphal | ever has been, or ever willbe. To create or to annihi- 
gospels, now extant Cand which we will with pleasure | late matter is,to man, a physical impossibility, and there- 
foan our correspondeat if be has net met with them) will | yore, he cannot conceive how any other being can pos- 
We think Le satisfied, that many of them were written | sess a power so greatly superior to his own, until that 





that arg now considered ca-} being has conveyed somadefinit idea of 3 uwu peoul.ar 


at a poriud catcrier to any ' *? 
existence to bis mind. 
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(6) This analogy will not hold good. Halt has 
taught the astronomer to conform to the contmon man- 
ner of speaking of his day—to the crude language of the 
Bible; but ifthe God of the Jews had been acquainted 
with astronomy, could he not have brought the concep- 
tion sof the Jews up to its truths, as well as to have put 
science upon a level with the crude notions of a race of 
barbarians? For a human lawgiver, the pleading of our 
correspondent might avail, but not for infinite wisdom. 
(t) Ifthe science of geology proves any thing, it 
proves that the world is centuries older than the bible 
story purports. If —- proves that there is such 
a something about the animal economy (and if there is, 
it ought to prove it) as an ‘‘immaterial substance,’’ the 
writer of this article must confess that he has sought in 
vain to find it,——nay, if physiology proves any thing, it 
proves that this dogmais a mere chimera. And finally 
if the Bible teaches no mathematical absurdity it must 
undoubtedly have been dictated by a most unjust and vi 
cious, being; fur passages therein may be found which | 
have caused the shedding of oceans of blood;and all be- 
cause some men have dared to suppose that one cannot 
be three, and others that three invariably mean one. 
To conclude our remarks,--we believe that we have 
given the communication of onr correspondent ‘‘B” as 
fiir an examination as the very calm and dispassioned 
manner in which it is written demanded. As to the re- 
sult, we leave it to our readers to determine; but to us it 
seems that the position which he has assailed remains 
unshaken, viz:—that ‘‘ALMOST EVERY THING OF CuRISs- 
TIANITY Is OF EGYPTIAN ORIGIN.” 





PROGRESS OF LIBERAL PRINCIPLES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


It is a source of no small gratification to the 
advocate of mental freedom,to observe,through- 
out this vast continent,the onward and unwaver- 
ing progress of liberal principles, Priestcraft be- 
holds it, and turns pale; while Intolerance and 
Superstition, her familiar demons, alarmed for 
ihe safety of their relative, urge every meals 
within their power to arrest, or retard, its pro- 
gress. Butthe hour is past. The magic wand 
of superstition has lost its efficacy. ‘lhe tide 
can no longer be restrained; it clears its bounds 
and bears down every barrier opposed to iis 
course, Every labyrinth in its path is explor- 
ed. It trasesimposture to its darknest recesses 
and drives forth the fiend to the light of day. 
To the philanthropist it is the messenger of 
gladness; it murmurs comfort to the victim of 
oppression, but to the VULTURE OF HIS SPECIES, it 
brings nothing but merited destruction. Let 
us hail its progress, then, as the only sure | 
means of bringing about the accomplishment of | 
mil'ennial prophesy! 

For the information of our readers, we make 
the following extract from an article recently 
published in the “Christian Watchman,” on 
the ‘alaeming progress of Infiedility in the Unit- 
ed States:” 

‘Fhe number of those in our country (says 
the writer.) who deny the divine authority of 
Christianity, is supposed to be the majority of 
gur male adults.” 

















‘“‘Of open infidels, professedly so, the nun: 
ber is alarming.” 

‘“‘Of the vast extent of territory west of the 
Alleghenies, and Mississippi Valley, it is sup- 
posed that nearly two millions are in no way 
connected with any religious denomination. 
Intelligent men who have resided there are 0} 
opinion, that far the majority of males are 
sceptics. In reference to the South, containing 
nearly one fourth of our inhabitants, Dr. Coo- 
per, President of the University of South Ca 
olina, gives the opinion, that the Jargest num- 
ber are unbelievers.” 

‘A Society exists in Boston, to the meeting: 
of which hundreds resort,””—‘‘another in Pro- 
vidence, and three in theCity of New York, at 
which Jast place their number was lately sugges- 
ted in a public paper to be 20,000.’ [this must be 
an exaggeration.| ‘At Wilmington, Del. « 
large society is said to exist, having lecture: 
regularly. There are supposed to be more 
than 260 in Lowell.” &c. &c. 

‘They are also believed to be numerous i: 


Dover and Waitham, in Philadelphia, Albany. 


Utica, Buffalo, Rochester, and Wheeling,and 


in other towns and villages west. InOhio it has 


been stated that infidelity prevails: and Dy 
Cooper is of opinion, that the majority of in 
telligent men in South Carolina are infidels. 
These unbelievers are generally bold, conti- 
dent of success, and pretending that in 5!) 
years, the people will laugh at the Scriptures 
as a fable.’’ 

“In the last four years, they have not bee: 
idle. ‘The following are some of their news- 
papers: The Investigator was begun in this cit, 
(Boston) in March, 1831. It circulates 1700. 
copies weekly,and is increasing. TheFreeEu- 
quirer of New York circulates about 1300. 
In the same city the Comet is also published, 
A paper is also published at Wilmington, Del.” 
&e. &e. 

To the list of liberal papers here given the 
writer might have added several others; viz,— 
The Mohawk Liberal (witha large subscrip- 
tion list if its merits have been appreciated, )— 
Little Falls N. ¥.—The Liberal Advocate, 
Rochester, N. Y.-the Inciter, Lancaster, Pa. 
the Liberalists, Philadelphia; the Rhode Island 
Republican, New Port, R. I.—the Sciota Ga- 
zette, Chillicothe, Ohio,—Priestcraft exposed, 
N. Haven Conn.—and last, though we hope 
not leastin merit, the Wersrern Exannet. 
St.Louis,Mo. Perhaps one or two of those we 
have named, are not opposed to every form of 
Christianity, but they are all devoted to Free 
Enquiry. 
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(GMr. Kneevanp, the venerable and tal- 
ented Editor of the Boston Investigator, has 
been convicted of the alledged crime of blasphe- 
my! This is just as we expected. Massa- 
chussetts has ever been foremost in the work of 
proscription for conscience’ sake, and her god- 
ly sons seem determined to keep up her an- 
cient reputation. The spirit of the ‘Pilgrim 
Fathers” has not yet forsaken her borders.— 
Mr. Kneeland has appealed from the sentence, 
(three months imprisonment, with surety in the 
sum of $500 to keep the peace! for two years, ) 
but the issue is extremely doubtful. We hope 
that the names of those who got up,and were 
engaged in, this ridiculous farce, will be made 
public. The right honorable and cnlightened 
Judge THACHER, in passing sentence, had 
sufficient impudence to remark, ‘‘that he had 
hoped the defendant would have acknowl- 
edged the just verdict of the Jury!” 








{G-A writer in the official organ of the 
church militant for this section, has charged 
us with ‘inventing facts’ and ‘falsifying quota- 
tions;’? without, however, offering the slightest 
proof that his own assertion are not BAREFACED 
raLsEHoops. Until he is able to point us to 
a single fact which we have misrepresented, 
or to a quotation which we have falsified, we 
shall hold him guilty of the old offence, so 
common among gentlemen of his cloth;--he 
will understand us. As to the rest of his ti- 
rade, we are willing that it should pass for as 
much as it is worth. ‘Letthe galled jade wince!” 

N. B.—The conductors of the **Western 
Examiner” have never courted secrecy.—- 
That their names have not been made public, 
is simply because such a procedure was unne- 
cessary. Mr. Bobb, however, is at liberty to 
give “A Friend” whatever information he may 
desire upon this score. 


The Marriage Covenant.—-The Reverend 
Howard Malcolm; a Baptist Clergyman of 
Boston, of much celebrity, has recently arriv- 
ed at the conclusion that in future, he cannot 
unite in marriage, apparently and professing 
Christians to those who apparently and by 
profession are not Christians.—Menthurn Iris. 














— a) 

ANOTHER SPECIES or AVERY-ISM. 
—A Methodist exhorter,residing in the vicin- 
ty of this village, with a woman he was married 
to about four months ago, was called upon a 
few days since, by a former wife and a brood 
of children direct fromEngland,from whom he 
had run away, leaving her and the little ones 
destitute. 

This pious exhorter not long since, in the 
hearing of sundry good citizens, pronounced the 
StamfordSentinel an infidel paper, because we 
passed some censure upon the conduct of E. 
K. Avery. His name is JOHN STRICK- 
LAND, lately from Bridgeport—We hope 
his attention in future will be directed to pro- 
viding for his innocent and legitimate family, 
rather than setting in judgement on pur hum- 
ble sheet.— Stamford Sentinel. 





(= Excommunication.—-The Rev. Luther 
Myrich, a celebrated Presbyterian revialist 
in Oneida county, N. Y. has recently been 
expelled from his presbytery for heresy. The 
charges against him, says the Christian Intel- 
ligencer, were many and serious, among which 
we notice the following curious one,—viz: ‘‘Di- 
recting Christians not to pray for avowed Uni- 
versalists, and, after various observations, clo- 
sing by telling Christians, if they have any 
thing to ask of God respecting them, just pray 
that t-od would take them and put them into 
hell !” | 





Teddy O’Flyn, who had taken it into his 
head that his deceased wife, Bridget, had paid 
him a nocturnal visit, was asked, on_his rela- 
ting the story, what intelligence she had bro’t 
him from the other world? Teddy’s reply 
must have been perfectly satisfactory,—**And 
is itl, my jewel, that understands the dead 
languages?” , 





(We are authorized and requested to an- 
nounce JAMES BROTHERTON asa candi- 
date for the office of Sheriff of St Louis Coun- 
tv, at the ensuing August election. 

TEKMS. 

The Westrrn Examiner is published in 
the City of St. Louis, on the Ist and 15th of 
every month, at the low price of One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. 


{7-Agents, or others, by forwarding $10, 





| will be entitled to eight copies. 


(<7-The friends of liberal principles thro- 
ought the Union, are respectfully requested to 
accept the Agency of this paper, and aid us in 
procuring sutscribers, 

Communications, post paid, may be addres- 
sed to the **Editors of the Western Examiner, 
St. Lois.” 








